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counter your former terrible victors, strangers like youselves 
in the land of their ancestors. Imagination pleases itself in 
speculations about these red men ; and at some future day, 
she will furnish us, we doubt not, in the higher regions of 
poesy, with efforts more honorable to our literature, because 
of loftier flight, than even those exciting and touching tales, 
in the humbler path of prose, trodden so successfully by our 
own Cooper. 

Bryant has beautifully said ; 

"A noble race ! but they are gone 
With their old forests, wide and deep, 
And we have built our homes upon 
Fields, where their generations sleep ; 
Their fountains slake our thirst at noon, 
Upon their fields our harvest waves, 
Our lovers woo beneath their moon, 
Ah ! let us spare, at least, their graves." 

Themes, indeed, are not wanting, — neither, we are persuaded, 
is the ability or the inclination to handle them. We need but 
to be true to ourselves ; to foster and protect our own men of 
letters ; not drive them for support or encouragement, to the 
protection of strangers. 



Art. VI. — 1. 




Nam Viet Duong Hiep Tu Vi ; i. e. Dictionarium An- 
amitico-Latinum primitus inceptum ab Illustrissimo et 
Reverendissimo P. J. Pigneaux, Episcopo Adranensi, Vi- 
cario Jlpostolico Cocincinm, etc. ; dein absolutum et edi- 
tum a J. L. Taberd, Episcopo Isauropolitano, Vicario 
Apostolico Cocincinm, Cambodia et Ciampae, Asiaticm 
Societatis Parisiensis, nee non Bengalensis Socio Hono- 
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rario. Fredericnagori, vulgo, Serampore, 1838. Ex 
Typis J. C. Marshman. 4to. pp. xlvi. 722 and 128. 

[A Dictionary of the Anamitic Language (Cochin-Chi- 
nese,) with Latin explanations ; the native words heing 
given in the Chinese character, and in Roman letters also.] 

2. Dictionarium Latino- Anamiticum ; auctore J. L. Ta- 
berd, Episcopo Isauropolitano, etc. 

[A Reversed Dictionary, Latin and Cochin-Chinese, in the 
Roman character ; to which are added a copious Vocab- 
ulary, and Dialogues in French, English, Latin, and Co- 
chin-Chinese, with tables of Numerals, Weights, Meas- 
ures, Money, Division of Time, &c. ; with a new and 
large Map of the Kingdom of Anam, by the Author of the 
Dictionary.] 4to. pp. lxxxviii. 708 and 135. Seram- 
pore, 1838. 

In a former number of this Journal* we gave some account 
of the important work of our distinguished philologist, Mr. 
Du Ponceau, on the " Nature and Character of the Chinese 
Writing " ; and we exhibited, as far as our limits would per- 
mit, his new and striking views of that subject ; views, which 
were first briefly explained in his letter to Captain Basil Hall, 
in the year 1828, and were altogether at variance with the 
mystical theories hitherto entertained by the Sinologists of 
Europe. 

We ventured to say on that occasion, that Mr. Du Pon- 
ceau's able work was one of the most remarkable publications 
of the age ; and, being well aware of the natural repugnance 
which all men feel to changing, or even reexamining long- 
cherished opinions, however erroneous, we have had no little 
curiosity to observe, in what manner that work would be re- 
ceived by European scholars. Knowing the force of the 
opinions, which have been maintained by them for more than 
two centuries, respecting the language of the singular people 
of the "Celestial Empire," we were prepared for at least a 
total dissent from the doctrines of our learned author, if not a 
positive and direct attempt to refute them. But, though the 
volume has now been published three years, and many copies 
have been distributed in France and England, we have not 
been able to find any review, or notice of it, published in 

* See North American Review, Vol. XLV1II, pp. 271 et seq. 
VOL. III. — NO. 111. 52 
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either of those countries, till the close of the last year ; when 
we saw announced in the Contents of that long-established 
and able Journal, the London " Monthly Review," for De- 
cember, 1840, an article expressly upon this work. Expect- 
ing, as we have just observed, to find an unqualified dissent 
from Mr. Du Ponceau's doctrines, we felt no little impatience 
to see the article itself, which we had understood to be highly 
commendatory of Mr. Du Ponceau's work, and in perfect 
coincidence with his views. Upon opening the London Jour- 
nal, what was our astonishment to find, at the first glance, 
that the review was taken from our own article ; and, upon a 
closer comparison, to discover, that, with the exception of a 
few paragraphs, (which in their original form had American 
badges attached to them), the entire London article was a 
reprint, without any acknowledgment, from our own pages. 

Every reader will make his own reflections upon this act of 
literary piracy, and mete out the proper measure of justice 
to the offender. For our part, we do not place so high a 
value upon our own labors, as to trouble ourselves about the 
wrong done to us personally ; we are not displeased to see 
American opinions, on questions of literature and science, 
making their way among English scholars, in the commerce 
of knowledge, whether openly as lawful goods, or clandes- 
tinely as articles of contraband, under the disguise of English 
marks and numbers. The fact of their introduction, whether 
secretly or publicly, proves that there is a demand for them ; 
and this should, for the present, satisfy us. 

From France, where Chinese studies are prosecuted with 
more zeal and interest than in England, we had been long 
hoping to see a thoroughly critical examination of Mr. Du 
Ponceau's work ; but the Sinologists of Paris still observe 
silence. From what cause does this proceed ? It cannot 
be from their ignorance of the existence of the work, for 
copies of it were sent as early as June, 1838, to various in- 
dividuals and learned Societies in Paris ; and, if the scholars 
of France were not in the way of knowing the fact in 
any other mode, they could not avoid seeing it regularly 
advertised, among other important works, on the covers of 
their " Journal Asiatique," published every month, under 
the patronage of the Asiatic Society of Paris. The same 
number of that periodical which had one of these advertise- 
ments (in February, 1840,) contained also a review of the Co- 
chin-Chinese Dictionary of Bishop Taberd, the title of which 
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is at the head of this article ; but no allusion whatever is made 
to Mr. Du Ponceau's labors in this department of philolo- 
gy. In the same journal, too, for August, 1840, we observe 
the Annual Report, by M. Jules Mohl, " on the Progress 
of Asiatic Knowledge" giving a cursory review of the works 
which have appeared on that subject since the year 1829, and 
including the Cochin-Chinese language ; under which head 
he notices Taberd's Dictionary, but observes a profound si- 
lence in respect to Mr. Du Ponceau's able work, notwithstand- 
ing it contained two Vocabularies of the same language ; the 
first, we believe, ever published, and which an eminent French 
orientalist had, several years before, considered to be of so 
great value, that he requested permission to print them in 
Paris. How, then, are we to account for the silence, wh ch 
has been so long observed in France, in regard to our learned 
countryman ? who, we may add, is also well known to them 
as a member of their own National Institute. Are his new 
views unsound ? Let them be exposed. If sound, let the 
truth be magnanimously acknowledged, from whatever quarter 
it comes, and however unpalatable it may be to make the 
avowal. That this silence is the silence of contempt, we will 
not for a moment believe. 

In our account of Mr. Du Ponceau's work, we stated, 
that the circumstance which led to its publication was, the 
receipt of the two manuscript vocabularies of the Cochin- 
Chinese language above mentioned, belonging to the valuable 
collection of that excellent establishment, the East India Ma- 
rine Society, at Salem, in this State ; to which association 
they had been presented by the late Captain John White, of 
the American Navy, whose " Voyage to the China Sea" is 
known to every reader, and who had thus rendered a most 
important service to the literature of his country ; while he 
had set an honorable example, which we hoped would be fol- 
lowed by such of his brother officers, as might have an op- 
portunity of aiding their countrymen in literary and scientific 
researches. The value of these two Cochin-Chinese manu- 
scripts at that period may be judged of by the fact, alrea- 
dy stated, that they had been requested for publication by 
some of the orientalists of France, who were ambitious of 
being the first publishers of them ; there having been no simi- 
lar work published on the language at that period, so far as 
we are informed, either in Europe or Asia. 
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Those persons, who have not had occasion to reflect upon 
the value of particular facts, or cases, in philological re- 
searches, may be ready to ask, why so great importance is 
attached to publications on the Cochin-Chinese, or, more ac- 
curately speaking, the Anamitic language. We answer, in 
the words of Mr. Du Ponceau ; 

" The languages of Tonquin and Cochin-China, and, in gen- 
eral, the Ultra-Gangetic idioms, are very little known in Eu- 
rope, and even in British India. The Tonquinese and Cochin- 
Chinese are sister languages to the Chinese, which they not 
only resemble in the derivation of their words, but in their 
monosyllabic character and grammatical structure ; and their 
graphic system is evidently borrowed from that of China. A 
comparison of those languages, therefore, as spoken, and written, 
is a subject of considerable interest."* 

These considerations led that learned writer to avail him- 
self of all the aid afforded by the two manuscripts above 
mentioned, for making such a comparison of the Cochin-Chi- 
nese language with that of China ; and by that means obtain- 
ing further views of the real structure and character of the 
latter. For the results obtained by his able investigation, 
and which, as before observed, are at variance with the re- 
ceived opinions among European scholars, we must refer the 
reader to our former article ; though we shall make occa- 
sional reference to' them in the course of our remarks upon 
the volumes before us. We only take occasion here to ob- 
serve, that the facts stated by M. Taberd in his Dictionary, 
after a residence of thirteen years in Cochin-China, and six- 
teen years devoted to his work, abundantly corroborate the 
views taken by Mr. Du Ponceau. 

That able philologist had observed, in respect to the lan- 
guage of China ; 

" I have never been able to bring my mind to concur in the 
opinion so generally entertained, that the characters which the 
Chinese employ in their writing, and of which the Cochin- 
Chinese and other nations also make use, are what is called 
ideographic, that is to say, that they present to the mind ideas 
unconnected with vocal sounds, so as to make what is called 
an ocular language, of which words are only the pronuncia- 
tion ; and, consequently, (for the consequence appears to me 

* Dissertation on the Chinese System of Writing, pp. 1, 2. 
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necessarily to follow,) that it is a system of pasigraphy, to be 
read alike in all languages ; which absurd consequence ap- 
pears now to be abandoned by philologists. But the fact of 
the Chinese characters being read and understood by the Co- 
chin-Chinese, Japanese, and other nations speaking different 
languages and ignorant of that of China, is to this moment as- 
serted by missionaries, travellers, and even learned philolo- 
gists in Asia and Europe ; so that logic is forced to yield to 
the weight of authority." 

The learned author adds, that the two Cochin-Chinese 
manuscripts of the Salem East India Marine Society, will, he 
hopes, go a great way towards deciding this question ; and 
he then enters upon a course of reasoning to show, as he 
does conclusively, that the assumed fact just mentioned, is 
not a fact ; and, consequently, that the whole of the ingenious 
theory, which " learned philologists " have built upon it, is 
so far demolished. It will not be uninteresting to see, how 
entirely the facts stated by the editor of the present copious 
Dictionary establish the conclusions, which Mr. Du Pon- 
ceau's sagacity had arrived at by the help of his comparatively 
slender materials. M. Taberd gives a summary view of the 
essential facts in question, in the Preface to his Dictionary ; 

" It is now incumbent upon me to give a brief account of 
the Anamitic characters and language. There is no doubt, 
that the Anamitic language had its origin in the Chinese; for 
their characters not only have a great affinity to those of the 
Chinese, but are borrowed, some of them entirely, and others 
in certain parts, from them. But the characters, or hieroglyph- 
ics of each nation have undergone so great a change, that the 
two people do not understand each other either in reading or 
speaking. Those who are of respectable families, indeed, 
study the Chinese characters ; for those characters are in use 
in Anam, both in their laws and in legal proceedings, and 
some other cases. Those whose aim is high, or who are eager 
for offices and honors, are obliged to apply themselves with all 
their zeal and energy to the study of the Chinese characters ; 
and by writing these characters, they can converse with the 
Chinese ; but the pronunciation of the two nations is so differ- 
ent, that they could not otherwise hold any communication with 
each other. Hence two languages are used in Cochin-China; 
namely, the language of the learned, that is, Chinese, and the 
vernacular or common language, which is in use with every- 
body, and of which I am now about to treat." 
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Thus we see demolished, at once, a fundamental fact in 
the old argument used by European scholars to prove the 
identity and ideographic nature of the written languages of 
China and Cochin-China. Mr. Du Ponceau had said, after 
an examination of the two little vocabularies already men- 
tioned ; 

" I cannot resist the conviction that forces itself upon me, that 
the inhabitants of Anam [Cochin-China, &c] cannot read Chi- 
nese books, or converse in writing with others than their coun- 
trymen by means of the Chinese characters, except to a very 
limited extent, unless they have made a special study of those 
characters as applied to a different language than their own ; 
or, in other words, unless they have learned Chinese."* 

So says also the learned Bishop Taberd, in the quotation 
above given from his Dictionary. 

Again. Mr. Du Ponceau had remarked ; 

" In adopting the Chinese characters, the Cochin-Chinese 
appear frequently to have paid more attention to the sound 
than to the meaning of the Chinese words, to which the char- 
acters belong. Thus, the character, san, which in Chinese 
means drizzling rain, is applied in Cochin-Chinese to the word 
sam, thunder ; the character chouang, white frost, to suong, 
the dew ; kin, metal, to kim, a needle, &c." . . This shows, 
he adds, " how natural it is to consider written characters as 
representative of sound. This, I am well aware, will hardly 
be credited by those Sinologists, who consider ideas to be in- 
separably inherent in the Chinese characters. The learned 
M. Jacquet, to whom I communicated some of these examples, 
appears to consider those anomalies as resulting from the addi- 
tion or subtraction of some strokes in the running hand of the 
Cochin-Chinese, so that the characters might always be found 
to be bad imitations of some, which have in Chinese the same 
meaning as in Cochin-Chinese ; he, however, candidly ac- 
knowledges, ' que c'est plutot trancher la diflSculte que la re- 
soudre '; in which I entirely agree with him." | 

Now upon this point, the adoption of Chinese characters 
by the Cochin-Chinese, let us see how entirely Bishop Ta- 
berd harmonizes with Mr. Du Ponceau. 

" The common language [of the Cochin-Chinese] is, indeed, 
written in Chinese characters ; but it often happens, that those 

* Dissertation, Introduction, p. xxvii. f Ibid. p. xxvi. 
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characters do not retain either the pronunciation or the meaning 
which they have in Chinese. Some of them sometimes retain 
the Chinese signification, but have a different pronunciation ; 

as, for example, X. , man, is pronounced by the Chinese, 

jin, and bysomejen, but by the Anamese, nho'n.* Others, 

again, tenaciously keep the pronunciation alone ; as YjJW,, cha, 

which is also pronounced cha by the Chinese, but does not mean 
the same thing, for in Chinese it means to be angry, and in 
Anamese it signifies father. Again ; some of their characters 
retain very nearly the same pronunciation and meaning as in Chi- 
nese, but have, in addition, a meaning and pronunciation very 

different from that language ; as Ha , bright, or brilliant, is 

pronounced by the Anamese, minh, and by the Chinese ming 
or mini, (according to the varying orthography of Europeans,) 
and means bright or brilliant, as used by both nations ; but 
this same character is further used by the Anamese for mdng 
or mung, to congratulate and congratulation ; and hence its 
meaning and pronunciation can only be known by the context 
and structure of the expression. If, for instance, they write 

Hq^L.w' , minh kink, a mirror, the word hinh being placed 

after the word minh, sufficiently indicates, that its original 
pronunciation and meaning are to be preserved ; but, if in a 

letter, for example, they should write a-yuH , then usage 



and custom require, that they should understand, that the 
meaning and pronunciation are not hinh minh, but hinh mung, 
a salutation of respect and congratulation. It often happens, 
also, that two characters are used together to write one Ana- 
mitic word ; and those characters we call properly and truly 
Anamitic, as being so employed to indicate a certain word or 
pronunciation used by the nation ; these characters we have 
distinguished by an asterisk in the table of Keys at the end of 
this Dictionary. Of these two characters, one designates the 
signification of the word, and the other, its pronunciation. 
There is great irregularity in the use of the characters which 
the Cochin-Chinese apply to determining the pronunciation of 
compounded words. For, when they use Chinese characters 
in writing their own language, they almost always pronounce 

* The orthography here is taken from the Portuguese language, in which 
the letters nh have the sound of the Italian £•«. 
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them differently from the Chinese ; and the same character is 
often pronounced in four or five different ways, according as it 
expresses different things, or is applied to different objects. For 



example, jSjSp , Ian, is used for the Latin tenax, avarus, in 

their pronunciation, and according to Chinese usage, though 
the Chinese pronunciation is lin. Now the same character is 
used by the Anamese for the Latin words decipei-e, superare, 
vices, &c. . . . Further ; since there are in the Chinese language 
many characters having the same pronunciation, it frequently 
happens, that two Anamese will not use the same characters 
to express the same sound, or, the same writer will sometimes 
use one of such characters, and sometimes another of them, for 
that sound ; . . . inde opus, inde labor."* 

We now proceed more immediately to the Dictionaries 
before us. 

Until the publication of the two Vocabularies annexed to 
the work of Mr. Du Ponceau, very little attention had been 
given by scholars to the Cochin-Chinese (or, as more accu- 
rately designated by the generic name, the Jlnamitic) lan- 
guage ; under which latter term is included the language of 
Tonquin (or Tonkin) as well as that of Cochin-China.f 
According to Bishop Taberd, it is not only the language of 
the two last-mentioned kingdoms, but is also spoken by many, 
and understood by more, in the neighbouring countries of 
Cambodia (Camboja) Laos, Siam, and Ciarnpa (Champa), 
into which regions it extended itself by the common means 
of wars and conquests. At the close of the fifteenth century, 
the king of Tonquin occupied certain provinces bordering 
upon his territory, but subject to the sovereign of Champa. 
In the sixteenth century, a Tonquinese family, called Nguyin, 
having deserved well of their sovereign, obtained from him 
the office or dignity of CMa, that is, Lord, or Viceroy ; the 
rank of Vua, or king, being reserved for the sovereign him- 
self. The government of the two provinces taken from the 
king of Champa was given to the family of the Chua Nguytn. 
In the same century, that family threw off the yoke of the 
king of Tonquin ; and thence sprung the kingdom of Cochin- 
China, called by the natives Jin Nam, or Peace of the 

* Dictionarium Jlnamitico-Latinum Pref. pp. i, ii. 

t In White's Voyage the name of the language and the country is incor- 
rectly written Onwm instead of Anam, or Annam. 
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South. The name of Cochin- China was given to it by the 
Portuguese, in order to distinguish it from Cochin oh the Mal- 
abar coast. It has various names among the natives, as Nam 
Viet, or Viet Nam, that is, South Viet, and Dai Viet, that 
is, Great Viet. After various rebellions and revolutions, the 
government was at length recovered by the family of the origi- 
nal sovereign, who took the title of Emperor, and who was 
succeeded in 1820 by one of his sons, the present emperor, 
Minh Mang (or Mingming,as some write it), that is, "Illus- 
trious Fortune." With this sovereign, we may add, by the 
way, that the United States lately attempted, but without suc- 
cess, to establish diplomatic relations ; of which some account 
is given in the Voyage of the sloop^of-war Peacock, under 
the command of Captain Geisinger. This emperor, how- 
ever, is represented as being more disposed than his prede- 
cessor to cultivate intercourse with foreign nations ; and he 
has, it is said, reduced the duties on foreign ships resorting to 
his ports.* So that, through this channel, as well as by our 
missionaries, we may expect at some future day to obtain 
more precise information of this almost unknown region and 
its inhabitants. 

The Cochin-Chinese language is, as Mr. Du Ponceau ob- 
serves, a sister language to the Chinese ; and Bishop Taberd 
remarks, that there can be no doubt, that it is derived from 
that origin. The derivation of words, the monosyllabic char- 
acter and grammatical structure, and the graphic system, are 
evidently borrowed from the Chinese. To those persons, 
therefore, who take an interest in these inquiries, a brief ac- 
count of the Cochin- Chinese language will serve the further 
purpose of communicating some information respecting the 
general character of the Chinese also. 

European grammarians have, as was natural, endeavoured 
to arrange all languages, however differing in idiom and 
other particulars, under the same classification of parts of 
speech and inflections with the Latin, from which we derived 
our rules of grammar. The author of the present Dic- 
tionary accordingly adopts the usual arrangement ; but under 
each class he points out in what respects the part of speech 
in question differs from the corresponding one in the Euro- 
pean languages. 

* Chinese Repository, for April, 1837, p. 456. 
VOL. MI. NO. 111. 53 
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The Anamitic language, of course, has proper and com- 
mon nouns ; but nouns are also formed from adjectives by an 
affix, su, a thing ; as from lanh, good, entire, they have the 
noun su-lanh, goodness, entireness, &c. 

Genders are not designated by any inflections of the noun, 
but the sexes are distinguished by certain auxiliary words ; 
as, in the human race, the word trai denotes the male, and 
gai, the female ; in speaking of animals, generally, the words 
due and cai are used for the same purpose ; as bo due, a bul- 
lock, bo cai, a cow ; while the sexes of birds are again dis- 
tinguished by the words trong and mai, as, ga trong a cock, 
ga mdi, a hen. But to the names both of rational and brute 
animals, they usually prefix the word con, equivalent to son, 
daughter, offspring, little one, &c. ; thus the word con trai 
means a son, or male offspring ; con gai, a daughter, or fe- 
male offspring ; con ga mai, a hen, con c'a, a fish. They 
continually use the word cai also before the names of ma- 
terial and artificial things ; as, cai ban, a table, cai horn, a 
bow, &c. 

The numbers of nouns are formed by adding certain words, 
chung, nhung, cac, pho, &c. Example ; toi, I, chiing-toi, 
we ; no, he, chung-no, they ; nhung-ke, all who ; pho-ong, 
lords, &c. 

Cases are not known in this, as in the Latin language ; the 
noun, in what we should call the nominative case, always 
precedes active verbs, but sometimes follows those verbs 
which we designate as passives or neuters. Thus, toi day 
con signifies, I teach the son ; but if the order should be in- 
verted, con day toi, the phrase would mean, the son teaches 
me. The relation, which we should denominate the genitive 
case is determined by juxta-position, it being always the last 
of the two nouns which come together ; as cha con, the fa- 
ther of the son ; but if we say, con cha, then it means the 
son of the father ; chu nha, the master of the house ; nha 
chu, the house of the master, &c. The dative case is gen- 
erally distinguished by the word cho placed before the noun ; 
as cho ngudi, to any one. The accusative commonly follows 
the verb ; but there is no certain rule for this. The vocative 
is expressed either by the word o or a, or by prefixing the 
title of the person called upon ; as, for example, with a pro- 
noun we should say, O Chita toi, O my God ! The ablative 
is determined by certain prepositions. 

Adjectives are commonly placed after the noun ; cua tot, a 
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beautiful thing ; cua xa'u,* a bad thing. The comparative 
degree is expressed by subjoining the word hon, more ; as, 
tot, beautiful, tot hon, more beautiful ; and the superlative 
degree, by the words lam, or rat, and others ; as, tot lam, 
rat tot, most or very beautiful. 

Pronouns. Toi, I ; may, thou ; no, he ; chung-toi, we ; 
chung-bay, ye ; chung-no, they. But politeness rarely al- 
lows the use of these. In the first person, the king uses the 
word tram ; superiors use the word tao, ta, min ; inferiors, 
generally, the word toi, a servant. In the stcond person, 
among equals, the word anh, brother, is used ; to a supe- 
rior, ong, lord, or, nguoi or ngai, person. In the third per- 
son they seldom use no, he, that one, except contemptuous- 
ly, or when the person speaking is much superior to the per- 
son addressed ; it is more proper to say ong ay, the lord, 
nguoi ay, the person, or anh ay, the brother. 

Possessive pronouns are expressed either by the word 
minh which signifies his or thine, or by the annexation of the 
personal pronouns to the noun. 

The demonstrative pronouns this and that are expressed by 
the word nay ; as, cua nay, this or that thing. 

The relative is denoted by la-ke, ke, la-su, or by the com- 
mon word thuoc ve, to belong to ; as, anh la ke da noi, it is 
the brother who spoke. But if a superior, as God, or the 
king, is referred to, then ke cannot be used, but we must sub- 
stitute dang or dung, &c. 

The Verb. There is, properly speaking, no conjugation 
of the verb ; but by means of certain particles, they designate 
three principal times or tenses. Thus, the word men, signifies 
to love, and toi men, I love ; and by adding the word da, 
already, now, the preterite is formed ; as, toi da men, I have 
loved, or, I loved. The particle se denotes the future ; as, 
toi se men, I shall love. 

The particle hay, before the verb, and sometimes di after 
it, denote the imperative mode ; as, hay lam, do thou ; lay di, 
take thou. 

Other tenses may be formed by means of different parti- 
cles. 

In order to express the subjunctive mode, they use cho chi, 
I would that (utinam). 

The infinitive is indicated by the simple verb ; as, men, 
to love. 

* The x in this and other words is a soft sh. 
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It should be observed, that the verb to be is most common- 
ly not expressed, but understood. 

The participle, for instance, the present, loving, is render- 
ed as a substantive, a lover, fee men. 

Certain forms of expression may be used for a passive 
voice ; but it is more conformable to the idiom of the lan- 
guage, to change the phrase into the active form ; thus, in- 
stead of saying, I am loved by God, to say, God loves me. 

Jldverbs are numerous, to denote quantity, place, time, &c. 

The prepositions correspond substantially to those of the 
Latin language ; and conjunctions are also used to couple 
words and phrases. Interjections are numerous. 

It is worthy of particular notice, that abstract forms of 
speaking are not according to the genius of the language ; but 
the concrete form is more used, as is the case in the languages 
of the American Indians. For instance ; to express the act 
of carrying ; if on the head, the word is doi ; if under the 
arm, cap nach ; if in the hands, bung ; if on the shoulders, 
vac, &c. So in expressing the act of eating, to eat rice, 
when spoken of a common person, would be an com ; of a 
superior, or of a mandarin thi com ; of princes and nobles, 
xoi com ; and whatever the king does, whether to eat, drink, 
go out, come in, &c, is expressed by the particle ngu ; for 
example, the king drinks tea, Vua ngu tra ; the king ap- 
proves, ngu che ; the king speaks, ngu phan, &c. 

Thus far we have considered the written language of Co- 
chin-China ; but we cannot omit a brief notice of the spoken 
language. In doing this we shall proceed upon the hypothesis 
of Mr. Du Ponceau ; that the written characters in this, 
and its kindred language, the Chinese, whatever may have 
been their origin, are now merely the representatives of the 
oral language, or of words, and not of the ideas without refer- 
ence to the words ; just as is the case in the languages of 
Europe, and in all others where a written character is known. 
And in this connexion we cannot but advert to a remark 
of the eminent scholar, whom we have before cited, M. 
Bazin, in his Notice of the Dictionaries under consideration. 
That learned writer says ; 

" M. Taberd discloses to us also the existence of two lan- 
guages in Cochin-China, the one a learned, and the other a 
common or vulgar language. It is known, that this phenomenon 
has existed in China from time immemorial; the Chinese have a 
learned language, a conventional idiom, it is true, and which has 
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never been spoken ; but, besides that, a common or vulgar lan- 
guage, which is in many respects admirable, but of which the 
pedagogues of China never speak except with a contemptuous 
hauteur ; so difficult is it to get rid of old habits." * 

We have read this remark many times over, in order to be 
sure that we understand the learned writer ; but, after much 
reflection, we can discover no other meaning than the obvi- 
ous and common import of the expression. Can it be possi- 
ble, then, that the Chinese or any other nation, have a lan- 
guage, " a conventional idiom " which has never been spoken ; 
in other words, a language which could not be read aloud ? 
Assuredly, there must be some misconception here ; we do 
not find that M. Taberd has described the learned and vul- 
gar languages of Cochin-China in the manner here supposed ; 
and such a written language cannot exist among any people, 
unless we may consider the deaf and dumb as an exception ; 
but they only adopt a written language which would be spoken 
by them, as well as by others, if nature had not denied them 
the use of the organs of speech. If such a written " conven- 
tional idiom " does exist, formed without any reference to 
spoken language, we approach very nearly to the conclusion, 
which no Sinologist, we believe, has been hardy enough di- 
rectly to maintain, that written language existed before oral. 
It is true, however, as Mr. Du Ponceau observes, in his let- 
ter to Captain Basil Hall, that some Sinologists " affect to 
call the monosyllabic words of the Chinese language the pro- 
nunciation of the characters, which leads to the direct infer- 
ence, that the words were made for the signs, and not these 
for the words. A justly celebrated French Sinologist, M. 
Abel Remusat, does not indeed believe, that a language was 
invented to suit the written characters after they were form- 
ed ; but he supposes, that some then existing popular idiom 
was adopted to serve as a pronunciation to the graphic signs. f" 
" One step more," adds Mr. Du Ponceau, "and hardly 
that, and written characters must have been invented before 
men learned to speak." 

The language of Cochin-China, (like that of China,) is 
pronounced with more of a musical intonation, .than is used 
in the European languages ; though even to these last, the 

* Journal Jlsiatique,for February, 1840. 
" t Melanges Asiatiqu.es, Vol. II. p. 52." 
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old observation of Cicero may be applied ; " Est in dicendo 
etiam quidam cantus obscurior."* This, to the ear of an 
European, gives to their spoken language, in some degree, the 
character of chant or singing, which, as Captain White used 
to say, resembled the recitative of the Italian opera. Father 
Morrone, in one of the vocabularies which he presented to 
Captain White, makes the following remarks on this point ; 

" When the Cochin-Chinese speak, they sing ; and they have 
six tones in their pronunciation. The marks of the tones are 
five ; that is, a, a, a, of, a ; the first of the tones has no dis- 
tinguishing mark ; for it is, as it were, the fundamental tone, 
(or key note,) of the others, and upon the greater or less ele- 
vation of the voice on this tone, depends that of all the 
others." 

We stop here a moment, to notice a remark made upon the 
tones by M. de la Palun, the late French Consul in Virginia, 
who was a pupil of Abel Remusat in the study qf Chinese, 
and to whom we are deeply indebted for the aid, which he so 
obligingly rendered to Mr. Du Ponceau, in making a com- 
parison of the Cochin-Chinese words of Morrone's Vocabu- 
lary, with the corresponding characters in the Chinese lan- 
guage. That gentleman observes, "We can hardly believe 
the Cochin-Chinese have six tones." f The assertion of 
Morrone, however, we now find is supported by Bishop 
Taberd, who expressly states the same thing ; Quinque nu- 
merantur sonorum signa . . . quando nullum ponitur signum, 
tunc vox dicitur plana ; unde quinque sunt signa, sex vero 
toni." X 

Father Morrone then attempts an exemplification of the 
tones by means of musical notes ; which, however, M. de la 
Palun purposely omitted to publish with the rest of the manu- 
script, because, as he asserts, " it has been long since dem- 
onstrated, that those notes cannot represent the pronunciation 
of any language, and that it is in vain that missionaries have 
endeavoured to show an analogy between two systems that 
have nothing in common between them." 

But, if musical notes cannot represent the " pronunciation " 
of a language, may they not be used to denote the relative 

* Orator ad Brut, xviii. 

t Prelim. Observations in, Du Ponceau's Dissertat. p. 141. 

\ Dictionarium .inamilieo-Latinum in Proozmio, p. 6. 
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pitch of the tones used in speaking any language ? If there 
is a difference of pitch, for example, between the voices of a 
man and a woman, or a child, which everybody perceives, — 
if, again, there is among men, a difference between a base 
and a tenor voice, and among women, a distinction between a 
contralto and a soprano, — most clearly these differences may 
be designated in speech as in singing, by some visible marks; 
and probably no species of notation will be found more con- 
venient for denoting them in speaking, than that which is used 
in music ; as will be apparent from the use constantly made 
of it in the Italian opera. But, without meaning to enter 
into an argument on this point, we have thought that Father 
Morrone's Musical Exemplification of the tones in Cochin- 
Chinese, as being the first that has been known in modern 
times, out of Asia, will be somewhat of a curiosity, and at 
the same time will supply a deficiency existing in the printed 
edition of his Vocabulary ; and we accordingly here subjoin 
it, from the original manuscript ; 
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Toi u'o'e'-ao Chu - - tau tro - v6 nha min'h cho khoe 
Je souhaite, que le Capitaine s'en retourne en sa maison avec tres bonne 
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manh. Due Chua Tro'i o' cung ong, cung o' cling cae an 

sante. Le bon Dieu soit avec Monsieur, et avec tous ses com- 
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moi 
tout, 



noi 
et 



loby 

hoai hoai — Nghi. 
a jamais — Adieu 



From this sketch of the language of Cochin-China it will 
be at once perceived, that it has the common characteristics 
of the Chinese and other monosyllabic languages of the East ; 
as, the use of the same word for a verb, noun, or adjective 
at pleasure ; and the absence of all inflections, which renders 
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it the more necessary to resort to the juxtaposition of words 
in order to determine their meaning in a sentence. In our 
own language, indeed, this takes place in a very remarkable 
degree ; and though we are not accustomed to observe it 
ourselves, it does not escape the notice of foreigners. The 
late eminent philologist, Baron William Humboldt, says, that 
in some of our modern languages, especially in English, 
phrases of considerable length may be constructed " which 
are perfectly Chinese."* This remark may be illustrated 
by an example given in Dr. Marshman's valuable Chinese 
Grammar, where the author observes that the word sound, 
if it follows an article, is a substantive, a sound ; if it follows 
a personal pronoun, it becomes a verb neuter, as / sound, 
they sound, or, with an object, an active or causal verb, they 
sound the bell ; or, if placed between an article and a sub- 
stantive, it becomes an adjective, as a sound vessel. So 
much does the meaning and grammatical character of words 
in English, as well as in Chinese and Cochin-Chinese (to 
say nothing of some other languages), depend upon their 
juxtaposition. 

The truth is, as we remarked in a former article, that the 
people of all nations, Europeans as well as Chinese, utter 
themselves, not in single syllables, or words, as we usually 
call them, but in whole sentences, or masses of vocal sounds, 
the portions of which sentences or masses are arranged in 
different orders, with or without inflections, as the case may 
be, and according to the idea intended to be conveyed by 
the entire sentence taken as an integral expression of thought; 
and each sentence may, in a certain sense, be called a word, 
whether it consists of one syllable or of many. Such is hu- 
man speech by nature ; and the analyzing of each sentence 
into single words, and each word into syllables and elementa- 
ry sounds, is an artificial process of the grammarians, who 
philosophize upon the constituent parts of human speech, as 
the anatomist does upon the component parts of the human 
body. In numberless instances, too, this analysis of senten- 
ces is wholly insensible to the ear, and can only be perceived 
by the eye, when the sentence is expressed in writing. The 
very name of the country, whose language is the subject of 
these remarks, is written sometimes in two words, Cochin- 

* Lettre d, M. Mel Rimusat, p. 16. 
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China, and sometimes in one, Cochinchina ; and if a person 
in reading to another should meet with such words as some- 
thing, sometimes, welcome, welfare, and numberless other 
compounds of this sort, the hearer could no more determine 
by his ear alone, that those were single words, than he could, 
that some one, some day, well made, &c, were not single 
words. Hence the common remark of persons who are 
learning a foreign language, that even after they can read it, 
they cannot understand it when spoken, because they cannot 
tell where one word ends and the next begins. But, for the 
further developement of these views, we are obliged to refer 
the reader to our former article.* 

We cannot dismiss this subject without adverting to the 
learned " Critique Litteraire," or Notice, of Bishop Ta- 
berd's Cochin-Chinese Dictionaries, published in the " Jour- 
nal Asiatique " for February, 1840, by M. Bazin, the elder, 
an eminent French Sinologist, the translator of the " Chinese 
Theatre," and a professor of Chinese in the " Ecoles des 
Langues Orientales," at Paris. We had hoped to find in this 
Notice, some discussion of the true character of the Chi- 
nese and kindred languages, with some allusion, at least, to 
Mr. Du Ponceau's work ; but we have been disappointed. 
The Notice is very brief, probably for want of time amidst 
the onerous duties of a professorship, which must require un- 
remitting attention. We observe, however, that M. Bazin 
proceeds upon the received opinion, that this and the Chinese 
languages are ideographic. He says ; 

" The Cochin-Chinese, in writing, make use of ideographic 
characters, which at the first glance we might take for Chinese, 
but which so far differ from them, that the Chinese and Cochin- 
Chinese hardly understand each other better by writing than by 
speaking. Not that the external form of the characters, of 
which the Chinese and Cochin-Chinese systems of writing are 
composed, has experienced the slightest alteration ; but the 
difference consists in this, that the Cochin-Chinese [Anaroitic] 
characters present particular combinations of images, or asso- 
ciations, which do not exist in the Chinese writing."! 

There can be no doubt, that the written characters of the 
Cochin-Chinese do in fact present, or call up in the mind, 
combinations of images, or associations, which do not exist 

* North American Review, No. CII. pp. 291 et seq. 
t Journal Asiatique, No. L. Fevrier, 1840, p. 139. 
VOL. LII. NO. 111. 54 
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in Chinese writing ; but, if Mr. Du Ponceau's views are 
just, this is not because those written characters are ideo- 
graphic, but because they are the representatives of spoken 
icords which do not exist in Chinese. And to expect a Chi- 
nese to understand a Cochin-Chinese, because the latter use 
written characters substantially resembling those of the for- 
mer, would be not altogether unlike making the inference, 
that a Frenchman and an Englishman must understand each 
other's language, because they both employ the same Roman 
characters in writing it. * 

M. Bazin further observes, that 

" Generally there prevails great confusion in the use which 
the Anamese make of the Chinese characters. It is not un- 
common for one character to be pronounced in four, or even five 
different modes, according to the idea which it expresses, or 
the graphic sign which it accompanies ; . . . . and M. Taberd 
has much reason to say, inde opus, inde labor." 

How great the difficulties are in Cochin-Chinese, from the 
cause here mentioned, compared with the difficulties occurring 
in the study of other languages, we will not undertake to 
say ; but we cannot help thinking, that in regard to the Chi- 
nese family, they have been much magnified by the mystery 
which has so long enveloped it. On this last point, the pro- 

* In tracing the history of the Chinese characters, we have been surprised 
at a statement of the late M. De Guignes in respect to his authorities. In 
his Preface to the great Chinese Dictionary of Father Basil de Glemona, 
which was translated and published by M. De Guignes, (as well as he 
could, under the peremptory orders of Napoleon to complete it in three 
years ! ) and which goes under his name, he has the following remark ; 
" ' It is useless,' says Father Ko, ' to inquire what was the origin of the 
Chinese characters,' &c. ; . . . . and Father Cibot adds, that ' we cannot 
pronounce any thing with clearness or precision on the origin and invention 
of the characters,' " &c. Upon which M. De Guignes gravely observes; 
" After this decision by two learned missionaries, the first of whom, a 
Chinese by birth, was able to ransack all their books in order to establish a 
fact so interesting to the glory of his nation, it would be a vain undertak- 
ing for any European to attempt to determine at what period the Chinese 
characters were invented," &c. 

This reference of M. De Guignes to Father Ko and Father Cibot, as two 
different missionaries, and the former " a Chinese by birth," surprised and 
amused us. We had always taken it to be a known fact in literary history, 
that Ko and Cibot were names of the same man, the name of Ko having 
been assumed by Father Cibot, a French missionary at Pekin. It is so sta- 
ted by Mr. Du Ponceau (Dissertation, p. 8) ; and even the passage quoted 
by M. De Guignes, shows him to be a Frenchman. No Chinese Father Ko 
was ever known to have been in France ; and in China he could never 
have learned French so well ; his style is not at all Chinese. 
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nunciation of the same character in several different ways, it 
is obvious, that a similar embarrassment exists, to a greater or 
less degree, in other languages. In English, every one of the 
elementary characters, which we call vowels, has more than 
one sound, and some of them have four or five, without any 
discriminating mark to guide the reader ; and in regard to en- 
tire words, it may be observed, for example, that in one large 
class of them there is an established difference of accentua- 
tion, that is, of pronunciation, which makes the same word (or 
character, as they would say in Chinese) take the significa- 
tion of a noun, or verb, as the case may be. On the other 
hand, there are numerous instances in the European lan- 
guages, where, as in Chinese, the same pronunciation is given 
to different words, or characters ; Mr. Du Ponceau has giv- 
en examples of them in the English words fain, fane, and 
feign, and in the French words cens, cent, sang, sans, sens, 
sent. 

We have extended our remarks upon the general subject 
of Chinese studies, from a desire to remove in some degree 
the mystery which has so long surrounded them, and to con- 
vince the zealous student in philology of the truth of the as- 
sertion of M. Remusat, that the Chinese language " may be 
learned like any other, and does not require any greater effort 
of attention or memory." * 

On the particular subject of the Cochin- Chinese language 
we will only add, that the French newspapers inform us, that 
there are now in Paris two natives of Cochin-China, who are 
the lions of the day ; and, from the stimulus given by their 
presence in the circle of French Sinologists, we may expect 
further discussions and developements than we have yet had 
in their literary journals. 

* Preface to Chinese Grammar. 



